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In the May-June issue 
of the Catholic Mind 


you will find: 


DOCUMENTATION: 


Pope Pius XII on Woman and the Apostolate 
“The Apostolic See does more than tolerate your 
action. It enjoins you to exercise the apostolate .. .” 


The Caribbean Hierarchy’s Annual Statement on the new 
Caribbean Federation 


ALSO: 


1. The second part of the correspondence between Arch- 
bishop O’Hara of Savannah and Rev. Dick Houston Hall, 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of Decatur, Georgia. 
Rev. Dick Hall asks fourteen key questions on points 
which bother him: regarding the Catholic Church. Arch- 
bishop O’Hara presents a most gracious, full reply. (Both 
parts of the exchange are to appear in a pamphlet. Publi- 
cation date to be announced. ) 


2. A give-and-take argument and discussion between 
Father Thurston N. Davis, S.J., and Donald McDonald, 
editor of the Catholic Messenger, on “The Catholic Press 
on Temporal Affairs.” 


3. A clear definition of terms involved in “Right-to-Work” 
laws. 


Plus—a thoughtful treatment of a Catholic attitude toward 
UN, UNESCO, WHO, ECOSOC, etc. 


and—a page from the diary of a priest in prison in Red 
China. 


Please enter my subscription to the CATHOLIC MIND 
for 3 yrs. $7. 2 yrs. $5 1 yr. $30 
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In Full Agreement 


Epiror: Your article “Colombia and U. S. 
‘Missionaries’ ” and the accompanying edi- 
torial in the Mar. 8 America underline the 
need for setting up the committee [to in- 
vestigate whether there is a persecution of 
Protestants in Colombia] as proposed by 
Msgr. Ligutti. . . . We have no objection 
to such an investigation of the situation 
here and of specific facts. On the contrary, 
we have welcomed the proposal and are 
disposed to see it through. 

Reflecting on recent events, we feel 
besides that the results of Mr. Nixon’s 
visit to certain Latin American countries 
ought to be examined in the light of this 
Protestant campaign of penetration. . . . 
This campaign does not promote cordial 
relations between our countries but em- 
bitters them. Now that as a result of his 
visit attempts are made to undo the harm 
and avoid future clashes, it is useful to 
point to this source of discord, which is 
a grave one indeed. 

Luis BERNAL EscoBAR 
Permanent Secretariat of 
the Colombian Episcopate 
Bogota, Colombia 
[See our editorial, “The ‘Missionary’ Ques- 
tion,” 5/31, pp. 279-280. Ep.]| 


Critics and Catholic Writers 


Eprror: I read with considerable interest 
Paul A. Doyle’s article on “The Persecution 
of Evelyn Waugh” (Am. 5/3). The reason 
for my personal interest was that I have 
just finished a master’s thesis, the hypothesis 
for which was nearly identical with that 
of Mr. Doyle’s article. 

I directed my research to two Catholic 
authors who, I suspected, were treated un- 
fairly by the critics because of their faith: 
Graham Greene and Kathryn Hulme (The 
Nun’s Story). 

I have long felt that church-related col- 
leges, Catholic and non-Catholic, do not 
provide students with opportunities to “see 
both sides.” This is very obvious here in 
the San Antonio area. One non-Catholic 
church-related university has no Catholic 
periodicals to present Catholic viewpoints. 
This means that the students do not learn 
the facts about the Catholic Church. 

Another of my findings, equally alarm- 
ing, was the scarcity of Catholic critics who 
exert any influence on non-Catholic critics. 
America’s Fr. Harold C. Gardiner provided 
the greatest number of critical reviews. In- 
terestingly enough, he was most generous 
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and most understanding of the controversial 
aspects of novels like The End of the Affair 
and The Nun’s Story. 

We Catholics must get out of our com- 
fortable libraries and read what others 
think of us. We are grossly misunderstood. 

Mary E,. DoyLe 
San Antonio, Texas 


Help for Exceptional Children 


Eprror: May the mother of a 27-year-old 
“exceptional child” thank Joseph A. Owens 
for his article in the April 26 AMERICA 
pointing up the religious needs and possi- 
bilities of exceptional children? We Cath- 
olic mothers who were not able to gain 
access to one of those choice Catholic cen- 
ters of religious development mentioned 
by Mr. Owens have had to contend with a 
kind of “prohibition era” of religion for 
our afflicted little ones. 

Fortunately, our handicapped Catholics 
seem to be welcome at the Benedictine 


monastery near our home, whether a Mass 
is low, high or pontifical. In this atmos- 
phere, where handicaps are not held against 
a person, he sometimes improves, or at least 
is able to use to better advantage the facul- 
ties he does have. My son, silent for so many 
years, has improved so much that it is now 
possible to think and act in terms of pos- 
sible speech rehabilitation for him. 

DorotHy ABERNETHY 
Subiaco, Ark. 


Eviror: Just a few words to express my 
appreciation for one of the best articles 
of the year... . 

JANET SILBERNICK 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


Eprror: Joseph A. Owens should be highly 
commended for his article “God’s Excep- 
tional Children.” 

It was uplifting for me to see that some- 
thing was actually being done about the 
spiritual life of our mentally retarded chil- 
dren. Though at present there are only a 
few Catholic institutions for these “excep- 
tional children,” it is a start, and maybe 
others will benefit from their example. 

(Miss) Jackie SCHAEFER 
St. Cloud, Minn. 
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Current Comment 





End of Fourth Republic 


As May drew to an end, the ominous 
French crisis went rapidly from stage to 
stage toward its climax. At 2 A.M. on 
May 27 Gen. Charles de Gaulle met 
with Premier Pierre Pflimlin a few miles 
east of Paris. Later that day, as a Com- 
munist strike call, issued to “all workers 
of all unions,” was reported to have had 
uncertain results, General de Gaulle 
announced that he had started the “nec- 
essary regular procedure” leading to “a 
republican Government.” Premier Pflim- 
lin, his cabinet dissolving around him, 
asked for a vote of confidence in the 
Assembly early next morning and got it. 
But he rejected it because the count of 
408-165 fell short of a constitutional 
majority if Communist votes were dis- 
counted, He then offered his resignation. 

When Corsica joined Algeria in rebel- 
lion against the Paris Government on 
May 24, the die had been cast. Subtle 
rationalizations, intended to show that 
some thin line of authority still ran from 
Paris to Algiers, fell apart. The Premier 
soon conceded that the Government 
must now brace itself to withstand dis- 
orders on the mainland. Then came the 
meeting with de Gaulle, the rejected 
vote of confidence, the resignation. 

The General has the almost universal 
support of the French Army. The Navy 
can also be counted on to rally behind 
him. If the tragically divided National 
Assembly stubbornly refuses to vote de 
Gaulle into power, disorder will sweep 
over France. Very soon—out of that dis- 
order—General de Gaulle will emerge to 
lead France. Our guess: no effective 
Communist resistance, and no civil war. 


...and a Reason for It 


One not insignificant clue to France’s 
predicament has been overlooked by the 
commentators in this country. This is 
the paradoxical fate of the European 
Convention on Human Rights. The con- 
vention was completed by the Council 
of Europe in 1952. France, the land of 
the “Rights of Man,” is the only one of 
the original 15 signatories which has 
failed to ratify. The stumbling block: 
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Article 11, which deals with religious 
education. 

The UN Human Rights Declaration 
of 1948 contains a clause on the “prior 
rights” of parents in the matter of edu- 
cation. The Council of Europe’s conven- 
tion spells this out in more detail. It 
affirms the obligation of the state to 
respect the rights of parents to provide 
for their children an education “con- 
formable to their religious and _philo- 
sophical convictions.” This clause is too 
much for the French anticlericals. Com- 
munists, Socialists and Radical Social- 
ists, though divided on almost every- 
thing else, have combined in the Assem- 
bly’s Foreign Affairs Committee to stall 
ratification. 

Thus, as France stumbles to the preci- 
pice of anarchy, bigotry pushes from 
behind. The anticlericals are not moved 
by genuine concern for democratic 
liberty. Their intransigence has a quite 
different source. As the May 9 France 
Catholique puts it, quoting a Swiss 
newspaper approvingly, “The reform 
of the Constitution, so often promised 
but never seriously undertaken, seems 
tc them less urgent than the need to 
proclaim the atheism of the state.” Anti- 
clerical fanaticism has a lot to do with 
France’s plight today. 


Italians to the Polls 


In the excitement over France, a 
development of immense importance 
was all but buried under the headlines 
from Paris, Algeria and Corsica. This 
was the counting of the votes in the 
May 25-26 general elections in Italy, 
key defense partner of the United States 
in the central Mediterranean. 

A record 93.77 per cent of Italy’s 
32.5 million voters turned out to pick 
246 Senators and 596 members of the 
lower chamber from the huge listings of 
candidates from ten major parties. This 
is the third time since World War II 
that Italy has elected a Parliament. 
Other elections were held in 1948 and 
1953. 

Early reports seemed to indicate that 
the pro-Western Center parties would 
emerge without the majority they need 





to keep their present controlling voice 
in Parliament. Then came the shift as 
votes rolled in from rural areas where 
the Christian Democrats are strong. On 
May 28 it was learned the CDs had 
polled 42.2 per cent of the vote, two 
percentage points better than they did 
in 1953. Though the left-wing Socialists 
of Pietro Nenni also gained ground, the 
right-wing Monarchists and neo-Fas- 
cists lost heavily to the Christian Demo- 
crats. Final results: 273 CD seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies (an increase of 
12) and 122 seats in the Senate. The 
Center (CD and their allies) holds a 
20-seat majority in the Senate, a 52-seat 
majority in the Chamber. The elections 
were a victory for the West. 


Argentine Birthday 


The new Catholic University of Cor- 
doba, Argentina, has just published a 
heartening report on its first year of 
existence. It began its life last year as a 
“pro-university,” since only state insti- 
tutions are permitted by law to grant 
degrees. However, now that President 
Arturo Frondizi has promised to let free 
universities grant degrees, the name 
“pro-university” has been abandoned. 
How successful this new center of learn- 
ing has been in its first year appears 
from the Memoria it issued for the re- 
opening of classes on April 9. 

According to that report, 268 stu- 
dents, including 29 from other Latin 
American lands and from Europe, were 
enrolled last year. The corps of 70 pro- 
fessors, all serving without pay, taught 
1,700 classes in four faculties (medi- 
cine, 35 students; law, 8; philosophy, 
10; engineering, 9) and in the crowded 
extension courses. A library of 7,000 
carefully selected books was assembled. 
At the beginning of this year the profes- 
sors in the faculty of medicine were 
incorporated as staff members of a mod- 
ern hospital nearby, which will offer 
practical training to the medical stu- 
dents. 

The new university has many prob- 
lems but seems already to be solving 
them. To meet the costs of construction 
and equipment, 2,300 of the hoped-for 
10,000 contributors have been found. 
Next January, the Rector, Rev. Jorge A. 
Camargo, S.J., will come to the United 
States for a two-month visit to observe 
our colleges and universities. 

The first Argentine university was 
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founded by Jesuits at Cordoba in 1622. 
To these successors to that tradition, 
North American Catholics extend warm 
best wishes. 


Lebanon Goes to the UN 


When Lebanon decided to bring its 
case against the United Arab Republic 
to the UN Security Council, it made 
an unprecedented move. It was the first 
time an Arab nation rose publicly to 
accuse another of being a “threat to 
international peace and security.” 

Lebanon had a compelling bill of 
particulars to present to the Security 
Council. As it faced its third week of 
insurrection (AM. 5/31, p. 280), the 
beleaguered Beirut Government charged 
Gamal Abdul Nasser’s United Arab 
Republic with “massive interference” in 
Lebanon’s internal affairs. It pointed to 
infiltration across the Syrian border and 
the arming of Lebanese insurgents by 
Cairo and Damascus. The United Arab 
Republic’s violent press and radio cam- 
paign, designed to foment strikes and 
anti-Government demonstrations, has 
lent credence to Lebanese charges. 

Yet these charges against the United 
Arab Republic, true as they might be, 
do not tell the whole story of the tur- 
moil in Lebanon. There is deep political 
cleavage in the country. Those who op- 
pose the regime are not all Nasserist or 
Communist in their persuasion. While 
UN exposure of the Egyptian leader’s 
tactics will be helpful to the other pro- 
Western nations of the Middle East, it 
may not prove to be an automatic solu- 
tion to Lebanon’s problem. The best 
hope for peace seems to lie in President 
Camille Chamoun’s willingness to step 
down from office when, according to the 
Constitution, his six-year term expires 
in September. 


Poland’s Village Priest 


The country pastor is an important 
man in the predominantly agricultural 
regions of Central Europe. In countries 
such as Poland where priest and people 
are knit in bonds of close attachment, 
his influence can be well-nigh decisive. 
Right now, the Polish Communists 
are revealing that the village priest is 
very much a thorn in their side. They 
accuse him of “meddling in politics.” 
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Among other torms of “interference” 
they adduce the fact that the priests 
have led demonstrations against the 
burial of notorious Reds in consecrated 
ground, 

The outbursts against the village 
priest may be linked with a debate that 
has been going on in Polish Communist 
circles. It concerns the best strategy for 
eliminating religious belief in the na- 
tion. Is it better to let religion die of 
itself, by studied indifference on the 
part of the Government? Or should one 
hasten the process by more direct ac- 
tion? For the past few years the’“tolera- 
tion” school of thought has prevailed. 
Such men as Education Minister Wlad- 
islaw Bienkowski, for instance, have 
argued that religion is doomed anyway. 
He objected that militant godless cam- 
paigns only backfire. 

But the May 4 Trybuna Ludu, main 
Communist daily of Warsaw, came out 
in criticism against this attitude. It said 
that indifferentism toward religion is 
not sufficient. In some fields, such as 
“morality or education,” a more active 
atheistic effort is necessary. The Polish 
Catholic news service Inter-Catholic 
predicts that the professional atheists 
will follow the hint of Trybuna Ludu. 
In that “new course” the first target is 
bound to be the village priest. 


World Book Translations 


The ninth edition of Unesco’s Index 
Translationum has just appeared. This 
is a listing of books that have been trans- 
lated in all countries from which statis- 
tics are available. This ninth edition 
records the publication of 27,617 trans- 
lations in 52 countries during 1956. 
About every language under the sun is 
represented from Abkhaz to Zulu. 

Soviet Russia would seem to have 
some literary Sputniks, too. It led in 
the number of books translated (4,648), 
but much of this output is accounted 
for by the variety of languages within 
the USSR. Germany published 2,152 
translations; Italy, 1,428; France, 1,399; 
Czechoslovakia, 1,386; Turkey, 1,365; 
Japan, 1,336 and Israel, 1,162. Transla- 
tions in the United States numbered 764 
and in the United Kingdom, 500. 

The most widely translated author in 
1956 was Lenin: 331 translations, of 
which 257 were for use within the 
USSR. Then came Jules Verne (science 


fiction was casting a long shadow even 
before the Sputniks) with 143, Tolstoy 
with 134 and Maxim Gorki with 107. 
Fifth most prolifically translated author 
—would you believe it?—was none other 
than our inimitable Mickey Spillane. He 
was accorded 104 translations, no less 
than 89 of them being published in 
Turkey. 

There’s nothing, of course, to prevent 
the Turks or anybody else from translat- 
ing Mickey. But if they do so under the 
impression that they are getting a true 
picture of life and morals in the United 
States, Mickey and his counterparts 
(and their publishers) would do well 
to ask themselves whether someone is 
not doing a positive disservice to his 
country. 


John Henry Newman 


Word reached us just after Pentecost 
that the cause of beatification of Cardi- 
nal Newman has been officially intro- 
duced in Rome. Most Rev. Francis J. 
Grimshaw, Archbishop of Birmingham, 
has appointed as vice-postulator of the 
cause Msgr. H. Francis Davis, professor 
of theology at Oscott Seminary, Bir- 
mingham. 

The introduction of Cardinal New- 
man’s cause will answer the desires of 
great numbers of Catholics, not only in 
England and in this country, but in 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Germany and 
elsewhere. An article in our issue of 
Nov. 22, 1941 asking for the canoniza- 
tion of Newman resulted in a high tide 
of enthusiastic letters that lasted for 
weeks. 

AmeEnRiIca will shortly bring its readers 
an article on Newman by Rev. Vincent 
Blehl, S. J., who is working at the Bir- 
mingham Oratory on the Cardinal's 
letters. 


Great Books for Moppets? 


When the Great Books discussion 
program was launched on a nation-wide 
basis in the late ’forties, its main advo- 
cates, Mortimer Adler and Robert M. 
Hutchins, had most sanguine hopes that 
perhaps as many as a million U. S. citi- 
zens would take to the idea. At least 
that many Americans were capable of 
following the Great Books. Would they 
not therefore be eager to do so in the 
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interests of more intelligent and articu- 
late citizenship? 

Things have not worked out quite 
that way. GB discussion groups are 
functioning all over the country, but 
there has not been any vast stampede 
thundering across the U. S. scene to lap 
up culture. In this context, a movement 
now begun in Louisville in the Blue 
Grass State takes on an intriguing inter- 
est. Msgr. Felix N. Pitt, secretary of the 
city’s Catholic School Board, was of the 


bold opinion that even children in ele- 
mentary schools could get interested in 
great books discussions—if the books 
were properly geared to their level. He 
asked John Ford, a professor of philos- 
ophy at Bellarmine College, to lead the 
discussions—and the program began. 

A selected group of youngsters has 
been meeting for a year now, and with 
such promise that this month the project 
was awarded a Ford Foundation grant 
to expand to 20 groups of 20 members 





each. We congratulate Msgr. Pitt and 
Mr. Ford on a fresh educational vision 
that will bear great fruit in challenging 
the intellectually gifted child and laying 
a foundation for a liberal education in 
college. 

It’s not surprising that this original 
project came out of Louisville. That 
lovely city, with its splendid library, 
its museum, its cordon of colleges, is 
fast becoming a leading cultural center 
in the South. 








—Catholic Press in the “Old Dominion” 


OU TAKE a long step when you go the 105 

miles from Washington to gracious Rich- 
mond, Va., where, May 20-23, the Catholic Press 
Association held its 48th annual convention. As 
you ride along Route One toward Richmond and 
see that even the motels have ante-bellum col- 
umns, you know you are in the South. And when 
they play “Dixie,” suh, you stand up—for spoon 
bread, States’ rights and the old heroes whose 
equestrian statues make Monument Avenue in 
Richmond one of the most impressive streets in 
the world. I write this, emboldened by the fact 
that two great-grandparents met and married in 
Virginia before J. E. B. Stuart heard of Gettys- 
burg. 

Richmond never before saw so many Roman 
collars at one time. Each morning in the roof 
garden of the John Marshall Hotel, from dawn 
until eight o'clock, there were forty Masses every 
half-hour. Then the day’s activities began: a 
memorable address (“It is not sufficient for the 
Catholic editor to be ‘anti-this’ or ‘anti-that.’ We 
must be pro-charity, pro-peace, pro-justice.”) by 
the CPA honorary president, Most Rev. Albert 
R. Zuroweste, Bishop of Belleville, Ill.; Father 
Gustave Weigel, S. J., professor of ecclesiology 
at Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md., on 
diminishing tensions between Catholics and 
Protestants; Maryknoll’s Father John J. Consi- 
dine on the Church and the world’s trouble 
spots; and a whole morning of discussion of the 
Church, the press and temporal affairs by Most 
Rev. Philip M. Hannan, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Washington, Msgr. Francis J. Lally, editor of the 
Boston Pilot, and Rev. Raymond Bosler, editor 
of the Indiana Catholic and Record. The people 
of Richmond had just lost by death their beloved 
bishop, Most Rev. Peter L. Ireton. We were wel- 
comed by the administrator of the diocese, Most 
Rev. Joseph H. Hodges, widely known for his 
effective and unflagging interest in the cause of 
interracial justice. 

There are Negro students in the Catholic high 
schools of the Richmond diocese. Elsewhere in 





Virginia, of course, segregation is the universal 
order of the day. As one by one the doors of 
Federal law close on Virginia, a single desperate 
step appears to remain—closing the State’s public 
schools as a final act of protest against the Su- 
preme Court. Richmond’s newspapers bear elo- 
quent evidence of the struggle which, under the 
quiet surface of Virginia life, is tearing its people 
to pieces. A letter to the Richmond News Leader 
for May 21 is from Mississippi: “Tighten your 
belts up there,” it tells Virginians. “Instead of 
being just another State in this Union, become 
a state of mind.” Another letter in the same issue 
welcomes the closing of the public schools. The 
new “private” schools, it asserts, will teach “les- 
sons free from anti-Virginian and anti-American 
bias.” 

But another letter-writer, in the May 24 Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, calls Virginia’s “massive 
resistance” to the Supreme Court decision “the 
ultimate in massive foolishness.” Referring to the 
threatened closing of the public schools, it says: 
“The forces of pride and prejudice have brought 
us to the brink of cultural disaster.” The schools 
of this State, the letter goes on to say, rank 39th 
in the nation. Shall we now deprive our children 
of the little they have? 

In Washington, looking out of his big round 
memorial and across the busy city at the dome of 
the Federal Capitol, stands Thomas Jefferson. 
Just behind him on Virginia soil at least ten com- 
munities say they are ready to obey the law of 
the land. But will they be permitted to do so? 
Will the “Mother of Presidents” yield? Evidently 
the members of the Catholic Press Association 
hoped so. A formal resolution of their conven- 
tion pledged CPA editors and writers to work on 
for “the elimination of unjust discriminations 
based on ethnic, religious or racial considera- 
tions.” “Such discriminations,” the resolution 
read, “are in violation of Christ’s teachings and 
of our Declaration of Independence and Consti- 
tution”—all dear to the State whose motto is Sic 
Semper Tyrannis. Tuurston N. Davis 
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Washington Front 





What’s the Matter with France? 


pane IN THIS COUNTRY seem to be feeling pretty 
smug about the troubles France is having both at 
home and in Algeria, as if these proved some kind of 
moral superiority on our part. The French are accused 
of instability and fickleness. I offer a minority opinion. 
I think political scientists will for the most part agree 
that it is not fickleness that troubles France but stub- 
bornness in holding on to an unworkable political 
regime. A bit of history may provide the clue to this. 

In 1945, France adopted a new electoral reform. By 
this, a form of proportional representation was set up, 
by which parties receive seats in the National Assembly 
according to the number of votes polled for them. The 
aim of this was professedly to keep any party from an 
overwhelming majority and to allow each shade of 
opinion to be represented. In practice, it encourages a 
large number of relatively small parties, government by 
coalitions and constantly shifting majorities. 

In the fall of 1946, I was in Paris when the French 
were voting for a new Constitution, in place of a work- 
able one rejected earlier in the year. This one, the pres- 
ent, was adopted. In theory, it is a “parliamentary” 
regime, but a very different one from its so-called model 
in Britain, where the Prime Minister with his Cabinet 
really governs. In France, there is no real executive, for 


Underscorings 


the Premier at every step is at the mercy of an adverse 
snap majority. The Assembly is not dissolved, however, 
at the fall of a Government, as in Britain; there is a 
“crisis,” of which there have been 25 since 1946. If the 
President calls for new elections, as he can, the Presi- 
dent of the Assembly becomes Premier, with no execu- 
tive power. 

At the referendum which I witnessed in 1946, Paris 
and France to the south were in a mixed state of apathy 
and confusion, as the final figures showed: 9 million 
for, 8 million against, 8 million abstaining. So this is a 
minority regime. 

Again, in the summer of 1947, I witnessed the elec- 
tion campaign in Paris and elsewhere. Again, apathy 
and confusion, but the Rally of the French People 
(RPF), which General de Gaulle had organized from 
his country retreat, mustered 126 seats. This “party,” 
however, which de Gaulle refused to call a party, but 
only a “movement,” gradually splintered, and a small 
remnant is left, headed by Jacques Soustelle, now in 
open rebellion in Algeria. In fact, most of France’s 
many parties, except the Communists, are splinters 
from others. To these, proportional representation is a 
blessing, as it allows some of their candidates to be 
elected to the Assembly. The result has been a dreary 
succession of discredited politicians in one Cabinet after 
another. 

It is clear, then, to most observers on the scene that 
the culprit is not the French people, but the unwork- 
able 1946 regime to which it has stubbornly clung, may- 
be for too long. WILFRID PARSONS 


Friendship House. Fee (includes room 
and board) for entire week, $35; for 
week-end only, $15. For details and 





special rates write Betty Plank, Friend- 





FORDHAM UNIVERSITY'S Institute 
of Mission Studies offers graduate and 
undergraduate courses in its summer 
session, July 7-Aug. 14. Courses include 
mission theory, area studies, anthro- 
pology, linguistics, practical mission 
problems, use of radio, etc. 


BHOME ECONOMISTS are invited 
to the 11th annual conference of the 
National Catholic Council on Home 
Economics, June 22-23 at the Warwick 
Hotel, Philadelphia. The theme is “The 
Catholic Family in the Modern World.” 
Details from Sister Mary Philippa, 
I.H.M., Hallihan High School, 19th and 
Wood Sts., Philadephia 3, Pa. 


CATHOLIC NEGRO BISHOPS, a 
brochure by Rev. Carlos A. Lewis, 
S.V.D., gives brief biographical sketches 
of 27 Negro bishops: 23 living, 4 de- 
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ceased. It includes a table of statistics 
cn the territories ruled by Negro bishops 
(Divine Word Publications, Bay St. 
Louis, Miss., 64p. $1). 


p> A PAMPHLET, What's Wrong with 
Right-to-Work Laws, by William J. 
Smith, S.J., director of St. Peter’s Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations, Jersey City, 
N. J., has just been published by the 
National Council for Industrial Peace, 
1426 G St., N. W., Wash., D. C. (24p.; 
cne copy gratis; 10 for $1; 100 for $9; 
1,000 for $85). 


p> FRIENDSHIP HOUSE, CHICAGO, 
is offering a summer study week on 
interracial justice, Aug. 22-28. It is “not 
planned for human-relations experts, 
but for ‘ordinary’ people.” The session 
will open with a week-end at Childerly 
Farm, near Chicago, and continue at 


ship House, 4233 So. Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago 15, Ill. 


p> NAZARETH COLLEGE, Louisville, 
Ky., will hold a workshop in Economic 
Understanding, June 23-Aug. 2. Regis- 
tration June 7. 


p>ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, Philadel- 
hia, will sponsor a Study Week on the 
Lay Apostolate, Aug. 17-23. Intellectual 
activity in the Church, from academic 
scholarship to TV and reading in the 
home, will be discussed by more than 
20 lecturers. Among the speakers will 
be Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., of St. 
Louis University, John J. Kane of the 
University of Notre Dame, and Barry 
Ulanov of Barnard College, New York 
City. For details write Rev. Joseph F. 
Erhart, S.J., St. Joseph’s College, 54th 
and City Line, Philadelphia 31. CC. K. 
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Editorials 








Death of a Great Churchman 


jon oFF from this life on the threshold of the most 
important task ever confided to an American-born 
priest, Samuel Cardinal Stritch left to the Church in 
America a precious heritage that cannot be overesti- 
mated. The example of his resignation to the will of 
God, no less than his loyal and unhesitating response 
to the call of the Vicar of Christ, would be an indelible 
memory, even if his death had not been preceded by 
18 fruitful years as the devoted shepherd of the largest 
archdiocese in the United States. 

Cardinal Stritch’s elevation to the see of Chicago in 
1940 followed a rapid rise in the service of the Church. 
His talents, which were of the administrative and in- 
tellectual as well as of the personal order, produced re- 
sults that may be measured by the high respect he en- 
joyed, not only among Catholics, but also among his 
fellow Americans of all denominations. In the teeming 
and active Midwest metropolis he was a sage and ap- 
proachable pastor of souls. In a period of far-reaching 
postwar transformations he provided sound leadership. 
His interest in the Christian family, in youth and in 
higher education—we might mention his special con- 
cern for medical education—as well as his alertness to 
such social problems as urban renewal, served to create 
a sound foundation for the religious life of the faithful 
of Chicago for decades to come. 

Others can describe with more authority what Car- 
dinal Stritch meant to Chicago. AMerica knew him par- 
ticularly for what he stood for on the national scene. 
Despite his administrative concerns, his mind was al- 
ways open to the great problems that transcend dioc- 
esan boundaries. He early encouraged Catholic in- 
terest in international affairs. He was chairman of the 
special NCWC Committee to Promote the Pope's 


Peace Plan. Both as chairman of this body and in other 
ways he promoted deeper Catholic appreciation of our 
international duties and opportunities. On the national 
question of race relations, this son of Tennessee spoke 
for the better elements of his native South by his con- 
structive and positive approach to a vexing issue. 
Basically an intellectual himself, he was one who ap- 
preciated the importance of attaching a high value to 
Catholic scholarship. In one of his last talks in this 
country he said: “We must fight a certain anti-intel- 
lectualism, which has crippled and maimed so many of 
our youths.” 

As the Cardinal’s influence was not limited to Chi- 
cago, neither was it limited to the United States. His 
appointment to head the Congregation of the Prop- 
aganda was a recognition, not only of America’s ma- 
turity, but also, despite his modest professions, of his 
personal qualifications for the task of directing the 
Church’s world-wide missionary effort. The final illness 
that came with his very arrival in the Eternal City won 
him further admiration for his patient resignation. 

‘Cardinal Stritch was destined never to take over ac- 
tual administration of the Propaganda. Yet he was, in 
his last weeks, truly a missionary, As a contemporary 
with him in the College of Cardinals has put it, in even 
so short a time he proved himself a model missionary. 
So spoke Cardinal Spellman, who, at a departure cere- 
mony for Jesuit missionaries, said of him: “He left his 
native land which he loved so loyally, he left his friends, 
his family, his way of life, to answer the call of the 
Church.” He had much to leave. But he left it all, at the 
age of 70, without hesitation or regrets. We can be con- 
fident he went forth from this world with the same 
serenity of mind and the same union with God’s will. 


The Maritains Honored 


a June 10, when Boston College at its annual uni- 
versity commencement does public honor to Prof. 
Jacques Maritain and to his beloved and scholarly wife, 
Raissa, all of Catholic America will join in paying them 
deserved tribute. Boston College has made an inspired 
choice of this gracious Christian couple for the accolade 
of two honorary degrees of doctor of laws. By this selec- 
tion the university honors their profound Catholic faith, 
their untiring scholarship, their exemplary love for one 
another, their steadfast charity toward all the world. 
Indeed, Boston College honors itself by what will un- 
doubtedly be judged to have been a most timely and 
appropriate act of academic statesmanship. 
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Mr. Maritain, professor emeritus of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has just passed his 75th year. Raissa Maritain, 
one year his junior, came to France from Russia at the 
age of ten, and later studied at the Sorbonne, where 
she met her future husband. Young Jacques and Raissa 
were married in 1904. For more than half a century 
they have been joined in a unique apostolate of love 
and scholarship. The history of the life of the Church 
in this century will doubtless tell the story of this couple 
and of the wide range of their influence on our times. 

As a specialist for many years in the philosophical 
system of St. Thomas Aquinas, Jacques Maritain has 
written and lectured with such insight and scholarship 
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that his name—together with that of Etienne Gilson— 
has become almost interchangeable with that of the en- 
tire renaissance of Thomistic studies in the recent mod- 
ern period. Deeply respected everywhere, not only for 
his books and other writings, but for the position he 
held as France’s postwar Ambassador to the Holy See, 
Professor Maritain has won the love and veneration of 
practically everybody. The editors of this Review are 
proud to have had some little part in this universal 
acclaim by their association with the choice of Jacques 
Maritain as the first recipient of the annual Campion 
Award of the Catholic Book Club in May, 1955. 

The quality which has always seemed to loom up 
above all others in the person of Jacques Maritain is his 
unfailing charity. In his books, his public addresses, 
even his momentary meetings with strangers, love is an 
integral part of the man. Christian charity has also been 
the abiding character of Mr. Maritain in his dealings 
with those with whom he has necessarily had to engage 
in philosophical controversy. “The conviction each of 
us has, rightly or wrongly, regarding the limitations, 
deficiencies, errors of others does not prevent friendship 


We Place Our 


HE POLITICAL STORMS now agitating a dozen coun- 

tries on three continents could not have been ex- 
plicitly foreseen last fall when, as is the practice, the 
Apostleship of Prayer drew up its list of monthly in- 
tentions for 1958. Each month one special intention is 
recommended to the prayers of the associates of this 
voluntary group which numbers millions of members 
throughout the world. In any event, the intention pro- 
posed for this month, “That in the turmoil of our day 
men may put their hope in the Heart of Jesus,” has a 
striking appropriateness for June, 1958. 

The Apostleship invites us to reflect during this 
month and, for that matter, during any troubled period, 
upon mankind’s great symbol of hope—the Heart of 
Christ. Violence and threats, ultimatums and reprisals 
multiply in many places, but the France of the tottering 
Fourth Republic is the present cause of gravest concern. 
Here all the ingredients are assembled which could set 
off a chain reaction resulting in global disaster. 

The eldest daughter of the Church has often been 
the focal point of world events. In the 17th century the 
world’s eyes were on a France beset with problems of 
a different kind. During the last decades of that cen- 
tury, the nation of Louis XIV—le roi soleil—dazzled an 
envious world with the splendor of its opulent court 
and showed how men who forget God quickly become 
slaves to worldly gain and frivolous pleasure. More- 
over, French Jansenism, with its twisted ideas of God 
and His plan of salvation, was taking from men the 
sense of God’s nearness. 

Such were some of the conditions when, on Decem- 
ber 27, 1673, Christ appeared to a cloistered Visitation 
nun in the town of Paray-le-Monial, an inconspicuous 
dot on the.map of central France. This was the first of 
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between minds,” he wrote only recently. In such a 
“fraternal dialog,” he continued, 


there must be a kind of forgiveness and remission, 
not with regard to ideas—ideas deserve no forgive- 
ness if they are false—but with regard to the con- 
dition of him who travels the road at our side. 


As believers in God, we know that all men are to be 
judged. But no one of us is God, able to pass final 
judgment. We can judge ideas, truths, errors; we dis- 
cern good and bad actions; we can descry character, 
temperament and something of a man’s inner disposi- 
tion. But, as Professor Maritain put it, we are forbidden 
“to judge the innermost heart, that inaccessible center 
where the person day after day weayes his own fate 
and ties the bonds binding him to God.” On that level 
we refrain from judgment; we simply trust in God. 

Professor Maritain has walked this Christian road of 
charity and human fellowship for many a mile and 
many a year. Today, with his wife beside him, he is 
drawing toward the place where that road bends off 
into eternity. Together with all his other friends, we are 
proud to walk these last miles with him. 


Trust in Thee 


70 apparitions during a 17-year period to St. Margaret 
Mary Alacoque. The burden of the message in these 
private revelations was that men should rekindle their 
dedication to the Incarnate God. Christ asked that men 
offer their love in order to make reparation for the 
crimes and blasphemies of God’s enemies and for the 
coldness and indifference of those who bear His name, 
Christian, but live their lives as if He did not exist. 
Christ asked that men honor Him under the symbol of 
His Sacred Heart, which has “so loved men that it has 
spared nothing, has even poured itself out” to give them 
proof of His love. He begged that men might show 
their love by placing confidence in Him. 

Every age needs to remind itself that God has dwelt, 
and still dwells among us, but Christ’s plea for con- 
fidence should ring with a rich resonance in the mid- 
20th century, when every man-contrived support we 
have constructed to preserve peace and right order in 
the world has disappointed us. As a beacon of clear 
light in the unsteady twilight, the Sacred Heart points 
to the basis of our faith-our union with the Godhead 
through the incarnation of the divine Word. 

Prayerful pondering of the prodigal outpouring of 
God’s love for man through the pierced Heart of Christ 
will strengthen the faith and love out of which con- 
fidence is born. Great as is the power of evil, greater is 
that of good; formidable as is the strength of hate, love 
is always its ultimate master. Divine love brought man 
into this world. Divine love redeemed him when he fell 
from grace. The divine love of the Sacred Heart will 
continue to brood lovingly over man as he pursues his 
wilful way through history. During June, let the prayer 
of confidence be often on our lips: Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, we place our trust in Thee! 
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Psychiatry’s Moral Sphere 


Gregory Zilboorg, MD. 


N APRIL 10, 1958 Pope Pius XII received in au- 
O dience the members of the 13th International 

Congress of Applied Psychology. On that occa- 
sion he delivered to the gathering a discourse on certain 
aspects of modern psychology—the third discourse the 
Holy Father has delivered since 1953 on what the Os- 
servatore Romano called “this delicate and important 
philosophic discipline.” Henri Piéron, professor emer- 
itus of psychology in the College de France, expressed 
the warm gratitude of the congress for the reception 
with which the Holy Father had honored it, and espe- 
cially for the moral direction he offered in his discourse. 

At the congress and at the papal audience were rep- 
resentatives from all corners of the world; there were 
Catholics and non-Catholics, and not a few positivists 
and materialists. The president of the congress was 
Leandro Canestrelli, director of the Psychological In- 
stitute of the University of Rome. It is noteworthy that 
the Pope referred to this eminent Catholic scholar in 
his discourse and called attention to Canestrelli’s book 
(published in Italian in 1955), Liberty and Responsi- 
bility in Psychological Research—a topic to which al- 
most no attention has been paid in this country. 

Pope Pius XII’s masterly address of April 13, 1953 to 
the fifth Congress of Catholic Psychotherapy and Clini- 
cal Psychology serves as a source of guiding principles 
for Catholic psychiatrists and psychoanalysts. But the 
practice of psychotherapy raises more questions than 
can be answered in any single discourse, and there re- 
mained a number of more or less moot points and 
obscurities. Hopes had been expressed that these would 
some day be cleared up by the teaching authority of 
the Church. From the standpoint of this hope, the dis- 
course of April 10, on psychotherapy and some related 
matters, takes on particular importance. 


UNITY OF THE HUMAN PERSON 


It will be noted that applied psychology hardly be- 
longs to the field of psychotherapy proper. Yet the fact 
that the Pope chose to speak of some psychological 
tests as well as of psychotherapy is not due to any error 
or lack of clarity on his part. Rather it is an added as- 
sertion that the field of human mental functioning, 





Dr. ZitBoorc, a distinguished psychiatrist, is visiting 
professor of psychiatry at Fordham University. The 
papal discourse he discusses here will be reprinted in 
the July-August issue of the Catholic Mind. 
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though it seems fragmented, tor theoretical or practical 
purposes, into many “specialties,” is still a unitary field, 
for the human personality is unitary and indivisible. 
This fact imposes equally serious, and more or less 
similar, moral obligations on all those who occupy them- 
selves with any field of psychology. The emphasis on 
the importance of the human person is what makes this 
audience and this discourse a truly memorable event. 
While the Pope, in this discourse, broke much new 
ground, he did not depart from the Church’s tradition. 
In speaking of the rights of children and the extent to 
which public authorities must recognize these rights, he 
pointed out that the authority of the family and of the 
Church come first, and referred to Pope Pius XI's great 
encyclical on Christian education, Divini Illius Magistri 
(1929). He reminded his hearers that in an allocution 
of September 13, 1952 he had spoken on the moral 
limits of medical research and treatment, and that on 
September 3, 1954 he had pointed out that an order by 
the public authority does not necessarily make an act 
morally licit. He had stated then, he said, that public 
authorities must concede to certain physicians and 
psychologists rights that go beyond those which a phy- 
sician usually possesses in relation to his patient. 


PHYSICIANS AND PSYCHOLOGISTS 


It is of paramount importance to note here that the 
Pope speaks of psychologists and physicians as if they 
are, or mostly are, the same persons. In the United 
States this is not the case, whereas in Italy the faculties 
of psychology and psychiatry (a purely medical dis- 
cipline) are mostly headed by one and the same per- 
son. One should not, therefore, see in the Pope’s way of 
speaking an implied authorization for nonmedical men 
to treat the mentally ill. Concerned as he is with the 
moral issues at stake, the Pope is not discussing the 
licensing of psychotherapists, for which conditions and 
rules vary from country to country. 

This is of particular importance to bear in mind since 
the Pope, in discussing the importance of the moral as- 
pects of psychological work, points out that he is 
familiar with the “Ethical Standards for Psychologists” 
which were published by the American Psychological 
Association. This is not, of course, an endorsement of 
the claims of nonmedical psychologists, nor a refutation 
of the professional standards of the American Medicai 
Association as regards psychiatry and psychoanalysis. 
Without necessarily endorsing the APA code, the Pope 
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praised the effort to frame it. “Even if this code con- 
tains some questionable assertions, one must approve 
the idea that inspired it: the recourse to serious and 
competent persons [7,500 members of the APA were 
canvassed] in order to discover and formulate moral 
norms.” 

One important point should be clearly understood: 
the Pope does not want his words to be considered as 
a rejection of modern psychology. “No one would 
deny,” says he, “that modern psychology, considered in 
its totality, deserves approval both from the moral and 
religious points of view. To learn more about human 
beings, to strive to cure the illnesses of the mentally 
ill,” are laudable goals. 


ENDS AND MEANS IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


The methods used are another question. He who 
would treat a mentally sick person must himself be a 
person not only of scientific competence but of inner 
moral stature. Moreover—and this is one of the salient 
parts of the Pope’s discourse—the value of the human 
personality, and the fact that this personality may not 
be violated in its freedom or its integrity, must never 
be lost sight of. We are again reminded of the unity 
of the human personality: 

The individual, in so far as he is a unity, an in- 

divisible totality, presents a unique center of being 

and of action, an ego which possesses itself and 
disposes of itself. This ego is the same in all our 
psychic functions, and it remains the same despite 
the passage of time. The universality of the ego— 
in extension and time—is a principle that ought to 
be applied, particularly when we consider causal 
connections which tie a person to his spiritual ac- 
tivity. 
It is the vision of a man free and choosing between 
good and evil that the Pope draws before us, of a man 
who, particularly when he is a psychotherapist, must 
never lose sight of the ethics of his profession and the 
eternal destiny of the human person who comes to him 
for advice and help. 

With this vision in mind, the Pope proceeds to in- 
corporate in his discourse certain theological and moral 
considerations, and also to answer some questions 
which the congress apparently had addressed to him 
with a request that he enlarge upon his previous state- 
ments, 

The discourse is a very rich document. To summarize 
it would be no mean job; and, paradoxically, the sum- 
mary would be longer than the address itself. In one 
place, for example, the Pope points out where the 
theologian and the psychjatrist come to a parting of 
their ways, and yet he does not quite see why it should 
be so. His conviction, expressed rather directly, is that 
the problem is not insoluble, the obstacles not insur- 
mountable. He sees no reason why psychologists and 
theologians cannot ultimately reach an understanding. 
He points out how much work there is to be done in 
common by both theologian and psychologist in cases 
of people whose “only constant trait is their incon- 
stancy.” 
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Another area of moral concern is the use of psycho- 
logical tests. It is one thing for a doctor to use a test 
for scientific or medical investigation, and quite another 
for the police to use it in the detection of crime. Narco- 
analysis and the use of lie detectors to extract confes- 
sions from suspects are illicit. 


PROBING THE MIND’S SECRETS 


Around this point clusters a mass of juridical and 
moral problems to which only allusion—but definitive 
allusion—is made in the discourse. Psychological tests 
which, if the results were revealed, might lead to legal 
indictment, or perhaps even conviction, are illicit. No 
one has a right to violate or vitiate the freedom of a 
person to make a conscious choice. It might seem to 
some that in such cases the consent of the person 
tested or treated by psychotherapy would suffice to 
justify the means used. This is not so. 

The Pope points out that there are limits to man’s 
moral right to dispose of his own body; there are there- 
fore limits to a person’s rights as far as his inner, mental, 
life is concerned. The Pope reminds us of his allocution 
of April 13, 1953, and more specifically points out that 
there are secrets which the possessor may never reveal 
to another person—éven if that person happens to be 
the psychotherapist who treats him. Secrets learned by 
the priest in the confessional may never be revealed 
under any circumstances to any person—“even to one 
single prudent person.” This principle is apt to give 
rise to considerable objection, particularly on the part 
of psychoanalysts. But one can find ways and means of 
achieving proper therapeutic and scientific results with- 
out violating the moral principle. 

The Pope also notes that many an aspect of one’s 
inner life is actually inaccessible—an allusion to the 
apparent sense of omnipotence which some modern 
psychological techniques seem to suppose. 

There is a wonderful paragraph dealing with “heroic 
altruism,” i.e., with those who offer themselves as 
“guinea pigs.” Many of these people, says the Pope, are 
worthy of admiration and imitation, but “one must be 
on guard not to confuse the motive or goal of the act 
with its object, and thus to ascribe to the latter a moral 
value which does not belong to it.” 

On the whole, this discourse, far from putting re- 
strictions on psychotherapy and applied psychology, 
delineates with greater clarity than ever before the 
moral sphere in which the psychiatrist must work. Thus 
it explicitly makes an appeal to modern Scientific psy- 
chology and theology to find a common path in the re- 
assertion of the freedom and unity of the human person. 
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State of the Question 





MODERN WORLD: END OR BEGINNING? 


In our April 19 issue, Rev. W. Norris Clarke, S.J., of Fordham 
University Graduate School, reviewed Romano Guardini’s recent 
book, The End of the Modern World (Sheed and Ward, 1957). Dr. 
Frederick D. Wilhelmsen, who edited the English edition of the 
book, here discusses Guardini’s thesis with Father Clarke. 


To THE Epitor: In inviting me to com- 
ment on Fr. W. Norris Clarke’s critique 
of Romano Guardini’s The End of the 
Modern World, America has inadvert- 
ently put me in a bad strategic spot. 
I had the honor of editing and introduc- 
ing the English version of The End of 
the Modern World; but the book is not 
my own, and therefore I cannot presume 
to respond to Father Clarke in the name 
of Romano Guardini. Nonetheless, I am 
delighted to have the opportunity of 
exchanging views on the significance of 
the German theologian’s somber medi- 
tation on the meaning and destiny of 
post-modern man. 

The tone of Father Clarke’s essay 
leads me to think that he imagines Guar- 
dini is asking us to despair of the world 
of mass man. But the contrary is the 
truth. Guardini rejects any rejection of 
mass civilization; his message is an ex- 
hortation to courage, to face without 
illusions an age of iron. 

The End of the Modern World is the 
address of a general to his troops before 
going into action, and no good general 
underestimates the temper of his enemy. 
That enemy, in the mind of Guardini, 
is the unleashing of a total power that 
tends, day by day, to become anony- 
mous in its tyranny. The mastery of the 
immense power of technological civili- 
zation and the bending of that power 
to the glory of God demand an asceti- 
cism whose severity is too much for 
flesh alone; but with the grace of God 
all things are possible. This, it seems 
to me, is the meaning of the eloquent 
exhortation with which Guardini closes 
his study. This is the meaning of Guar- 
dini’s increasing interest in the meta- 
physics of mass communications and in 
the theology of power, shown in the 
many conferences he has given in recent 
years to scientists and technicians. 

Guardini’s is not the mind of a man 
who has deserted the City of Man; it is 
the heart of a priest and theologian who 
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would save the world by exorcizing it 
of illusion. Guardini is too old to have 
illusions. There live within him the in- 
heritance of a Roman senatorial house, 
the temptation of Dostoevski and the 
failure of Rilke, the tragedy of Pascal 
and the mystery of the gospel. It is not 
without reason that many Europeans 
look upon him as the greatest living 
Catholic mind. 

A man blessed with a fantastic culture 
—dense, rich, ontologically profound— 
Guardini, one of the last of the “univer- 
sal men,” is well aware that the old 
humanism of which he is such a distin- 
guished representative has no place in 
the world being born today. What 
comes after can be Christian if we have 
the courage to make it so; it can be more 
heroic and virtuous than what went be- 
fore it; it can be the leaven from which 
God will raise up saints: but it cannot 
be human in the sense in which our 
whole history has understood the term. 

It is precisely here, on the issue of 
the humanity of the new world, that 
Guardini’s book reveals itself as the 
product of a mind thoroughly European 
in judgment and sensibility. The one 
serious objection I would level against 
Guardini’s study is that it applies to 
Europe and not to the United States. 
The very existence of Father Clarke’s 
essay is a striking confirmation of my 
opinion, 

The American Temper 

To put it as bluntly and empirically 
as possible, permit me to say that Ameri- 
cans by and large enjoy living in a world 
dominated by the mass-communications 
industry, organized around the great 
corporation, taking its style of life from 
the fashionable suburbs that have mush- 
roomed into being within the past ten 
years. Europeans, on the contrary, 
loathe this new way of life as a threat 
to their very existence. 

The mass world delineated by Guar- 
dini is already half-formed within the 





United States, and Europeans sense this 
world as less human than their own: 
conformist with the quiet conformity 
predicted by Tocqueville a century ago; 
dedicated to a gospel of work completely 
odious to the Catholic continent; lacking 
diversity of regional expression and 
altogether without any innate genius for 
the art of living. The European sees in 
American mass civilization a monolithic 
and univocal structure that is perhaps 
morally superior, but is also ontologi- 
cally inferior, to his own style of being, 
None of this is particularly new, but it 
emphasizes both the limitations of Guar- 
dini’s position and the cardinal diff- 
culty in Father Clarke’s. A technolo- 
gized Christian humanism might con- 
ceivably be preached to the New World, 
but it cannot be preached to a Europe 
that sees in it a denial of humanity 
itself. 

The moral innocence of the United 
States protects it from the sense of the 
tragic that has called forth in our time 
the finest philosophical speculation and 
artistic expression of the European 
genius. The sense of the demonic and 





of the anonymity of the machine, the 
sensation of being hemmed in and op- 
pressed by powers functioning indepen- 
dently of the freedom of man, the 
knowledge of failure and the tempta- 
tion to despair—these things are un- 
known to the corporate American mind. 
The American innocently uses the new 
world in order to build better barbecue 
pits, in order to expand his leisure so 
that he may spend it in “worth-while 
activities.” But all these manifestations 
of the good life open to those who “cour- 
ageously face the future” are so many 
landmarks on the road to hell for men 
annealed in the old order of things. 
There is no point in preaching here. 
We have reached an absolute opposi- 
tion in insights concerning the meaning 
of the good life. Mass civilization can 
never be made to look human to a man 
who has known the bitterness and the 
beauty of the old order. He will cyni- 
cally use the products of American tech- 
nological genius, as do most Europeans, 
but he will refuse to build his style of 
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life around the economy producing 
them. He can be urged, as Guardini 
urges him, to face the new with cour- 
age; but he cannot be tricked into see- 
ing in the new the possibility for a 
fuller existence: he has known the full 
life, and the conformist pleasures of 
tomorrow are to him but ashes, ashes 
lacking reality, the reality of suffering 
as well as of joy, of poverty as well as 
luxury. 


St. Paul and the Age of Automation 


While tending to see in Father 
Clarke’s main thesis a new and fresh 
spirit, perhaps too innocent to be deeply 
affected by the predictions of a Guar- 
dini, I feel bound to state my opposi- 
tion to two points he has developed at 
length in his AMERICA essay: the appeal 
to the Pauline teaching that man will 
inherit the earth, and the judgment that 
the new science will prompt a further 
flowering of the artistic genius of the 
human spirit. 

Appealing to St. Paul’s doctrine that 
we are “sons of God, then heirs also,” 
Father Clarke argues from this doctrine 
to man’s scientific mastery of the uni- 
verse. I find this identification of modern 
science with the gospel insistence on 
spiritualization more than disconcerting. 
Historically, the theology of the trans- 
figuration of the cosmos has always been 
emphasized in that Eastern Christianity 
which remains quite indifferent to the 
physical mastery of the universe. (I 
might refer the reader to the remarkable 
study by Don Jorge Tzebrikov, former 
chaplain general of the Russian Army of 
Liberation in 1941-45, El Espiritu del 
Cristianismo Ruso.) Psychologically, 
the old communion of peasant and earth 
was a more profound spiritualization of 
existence than is the ruthless indiffer- 
ence to nature so typical of what Gabriel 
Marcel calls “the technologized spirit.” 

This leads me to my last objection 
to Father Clarke’s observations on Guar- 
dini’s thesis. Referring to the latter’s con- 
tention that the new universe of science, 
“with its mathematical infinities stretch- 
ing dizzily away from us in all direc- 
tions” will rob man of his place in the 
world, Father Clarke concludes by in- 
sisting that the old world of Greek and 
medieval man was not the world as it 
really is. Of course it was not: but it 
was a scientific world picture more 
fitted to the psychic structure of man 
than is the modern one. 
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Here I address a question to Father 
Clarke, certainly one of the most dis- 
tinguished Thomistic metaphysicians of 
our time in the United States. Does 
Father Clarke imagine that the world 
of mathematical abstractions is the real 
world, that the concepts generated by 
this science and the imagery surround- 
ing them have anything directly to do 
with a direct knowledge of things as 
they actually exist? It is difficult to con- 
ceive of a Thomist so aware of the mean- 
ing of mental constructs as is Father 
Clarke writing that “the modern concept 
is more in harmony with the limitless 
dimensions of the human mind itself as 
spirit.” Here I must dissent. The cere- 
bralized fictions generated by modern 
science exist for the sake of practical 
mastery and nothing else; they are but 
the lowest manifestations of spirit, have 
far less knowledge value than one judg- 
ment made about the weather by a 
sailor who has come to know the mean- 
ing of wind and tide by much living on 
the sea. This last is the work of the 
flesh and spirit; it is the work of a man. 
From it can come forth love, because 
love is the response to being. I fear 
the passing of these things, and this is 
why I write as I do. 

FREDERICK D, WILHELMSEN 
Avila, Spain 


= = ° 


To THE Eprror: It is always a pleasure 
to carry on a discussion with Dr. Wil- 
helmsen. One can be sure that whenever 
he writes something, he will let you 
know exactly where he stands, and with 
vigor and eloquence. In his statement 
above he lives up admirably to his rec- 
ord, 

I could not have wished for a more 
frank and lucid expression of the kind 
of humanism, with all its strength and 
weaknesses, which I intended to criti- 
cize in my article. From this point of 
view I consider it a precious document, 
and I am sincerely grateful to Dr. Wil- 
helmsen, on my own behalf and that of 
the readers of America, for bringing 
the essential issues at stake so sharply 
into focus. 

As regards Dr. Wilhelmsen’s first ob- 
jection, that the final note sounded by 
Guardini was not one of apathy or de- 
spair but rather “an exhortation to cour- 
age ... the address of a general to his 
troops before going into action,” I quite 
agree. I did not do full justice to this 


aspect of his message. I agree also that 
“Guardini’s is not the mind of a man 
who has deserted the City of Man; it is 
the heart of a priest and theologian who 
would save the world by exorcizing it 
of illusion.” I would like to take this 
occasion, in fact, to pay the most sincere 
tribute to the great mind and heart of 
Guardini, from whom I and so many 
others have learned so much. 
This said, the central issue remains— 
Dr. Wilhelmsen’s uncompromisingly re- 
iterated judgment on the inhumanity 
of the technological world that lies 
ahead. This world, as he puts it, “can 
be Christian if we have the courage to 
make it so. . . can be more heroic and 
virtuous than what went before it; but 
it cannot be human in the sense in which 
our whole history has understood the 
term.” The more I meditate upon it the 
more this judgment seems to me a truly 
astonishing, and at bottom profoundly 
inhuman, position for a humanist, let 
alone a Christian humanist, to take. 


An Evil Urge to Know and Do? 


What it is really saying, it seems to 
me, is either one of two things. The first 
would be that the very inner drive itself 
within man toward the scientific under- 
standing and practical mastery of the 
material universe is of such a nature 
that once it progresses to the point of 
truly active mastery it is bound to turn 
against man’s own good and, if not de- 
stroy him, at least radically frustrate 
and dehumanize him. In other words, 
this drive is, at least after the fall of 
Adam, something radically demonic and 
unredeemable, though it may have tak- 
en the human race a long time to un- 
mask the awful secret. 

But how can this be squared with 
God’s own primal command in the first 
chapter of Genesis to “increase and 
multiply, and fill the earth, and subdue 
it and rule over all the living creatures 
that move upon it”? If the first part of 
the command, the divine plan for hu- 
man marriage, has not been rescinded 
by original sin, what right have we to 
say that the second part, man’s role in 
the universe, has been revoked? 

Furthermore, it is only too obvious 
that without this basic drive, at work 
in human history ever since the earliest 
man invented the first tool, the very 
humanism of the past, which Dr. Wil- 
helmsen so fervently wishes to preserve, 
would never have been possible. Is it 
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not both unrealistic and inhuman to 
attempt, once this intrinsically evolving 
process has been set in motion, to freeze 
it by artificial inhibition at some sup- 
posedly ideal point of perfect equilibri- 
um far short of its full possible realiza- 
tion? I find it hard to believe that Dr. 
Wilhelmsen would really be willing to 
back this first extreme view—at least I 
devoutly hope not. 
Is Man Really a Failure? 

There remains the second alternative. 
In this case, Dr. Wilhelmsen would con- 
cede that the present and future evils 
accompanying technology, in particular 
its threat to destroy genuine personal 
depth in culture, are not necessary or 
essential consequences of the process it- 
self, but only its by-products here and 
now at our present stage of human 
history. Since he nonetheless continues 
to predict the inevitable inhumanity of 
the next stage ahead, what he is equiva- 
lently saying is that man has finally 
come to the end of his creative ability 
to meet successfully, with the help of 
divine grace, the new challenge posed 
by his own growth. But this is nothing 
less than to deny that man is any longer 
really human. For it is just this power 
of creative adaptation to new conditions 
and new problems—a power rooted in 
the inexhaustible fecundity of the ra- 
tional free spirit within him and tran- 
scending all limits of matter and mere 
biological instinct—that constitutes one 
of the supreme distinguishing marks be- 
tween man and the animals beneath 
him. 

It is quite legitimate, therefore, and 
I think quite accurate, to maintain that 
unless we meet the severe challenges of 
the world ahead by a new creative evo- 
cation of our inner resources of the 
spirit, we shall be crushed by our own 
achievements and be cast aside on the 
scrapheap of history. But it is quite 
another thing to make the judgment in 
advance either that we are no longer 
capable of making this effort or that we 
will not actually make it. 

I cannot but feel that Dr. Wilhelmsen 
and those who think with him are doing 
just this. Only in this way can I explain 
his astonishing admission (near the 
end) that, even though the Greco- 
medieval scientific picture of the world 
was not in accordance with reality, it 
still was more suited to the psychic 
structure of man than the presumably 
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more accurate modern one. What sort 
of a metaphysical monster would this 
creature man be, if his personality could 
flourish only when nourished by an 
illusion—and an illusion of his own crea- 
tion to boot? 

I bow gratefully to Dr. Wilhelmsen’s 
overkind tribute to me as a metaphysi- 
cian especially sensitive to the difference 
between real being and mental con- 
structs. But precisely as a metaphysician 
(and also as a humanist), I feel that his 
preference for the sailor over the scien- 
tist reveals a serious underestimation— 
still all too common among literary 
humanists, especially in Europe—of the 
true nature and dignity of the scientific 
enterprise as a genuinely intellectual 
achievement of a high order. True, the 
scientist relies heavily on purely mental 
constructions. But his brilliant and deli- 
cate orchestration of vast systems of 
these mental constructs (concepts and 
hypotheses) with the real world of 
observable fact and experiment yield 
him, not indeed literal and unmixed 
truth, but a genuine intellectual illumin- 
ation of the real world of nature which 
is far more than a mere juggling of 
“cerebralized fictions for the sake of 
practical mastery.” 


Loss and Gain 


Dr. Wilhelmsen makes a strong case 
for the superiority of the old European 
humanism over the diluted mass culture 
of the New World. There is considerable 
truth in this, and the passing of this 
richly personal aristocratic humanism is 
a genuine loss. But unless this loss can 
be shown to be a necessary and perma- 
nent effect of the process of technology 
itself, and not merely of its temporary 
and accidental abuses, I do not see how 
it affords adequate ground for Dr. Wil- 
helmsen’s radical indictment of the 
whole future development of this proc- 
ess as ineluctably doomed to inhuman- 
ity. 

What I fear has happened to Dr. 
Wilhelmsen, and to the many who think 
with him, is that they have allowed the 
passing away of the good old things 
they knew and loved so well to absorb 
their vision so completely that they 
tacitly assume that the men of the future 
will have to get along, not only without 
these old values, but also without any 
compensating new ones to take their 
place. 

Yet one of the gravest defects of the 


old order, both from a Christian and a 
humanistic point of view, was that its 
humanism was by sheer physical neces- 
sity limited to a narrow range of upper- 
class elite. I wonder if in God’s eyes 
the temporary dilution of culture in one 
part of the world is really in the long 
run too heavy a price to pay for giving 
two-thirds of the world’s population 
(now barely subsisting on a subhuman 
level) a chance to rise to the decent 
minimum of human dignity that alone 
will enable them to unfold properly the 
stunted image of God within them? 

Is it such a small thing that our 
“anonymous technology” will soon en- 
able us for the first time in history to 
draw all the masses of the earth into the 
ascending spiral of personal culture? 
What we do with our opportunity is 
the secret of the future. But at least the 
first step is to open our eyes wide to see 
the immense harvest awaiting our new- 
ly forged tools. 

As for Dr. Wilhelmsen’s concern over 
my identification of the Pauline spiri- 
tualization of man with the scientific 
mastery of the universe, that would in- 
deed have been a grave error had I 
meant it or said it. My point was rather 
that scientific achievement was one sig- 
nificant consequence—and surely not the 
main one—of man’s vocation as adopted 
son of God, namely, to develop within 
him the full image of his Father as 
planner and author of nature. The com- 
plete indifference of Eastern Christian- 
ity to any historical preparation or pre- 
disposition for the transfiguration of the 
cosmos at the end of history I consider 
to be precisely one of its weaknesses 
and not a strength. As for the spiritual- 
ization of existence by the Russian (and 
other) peasants, I will not contest its 
authenticity as far as it went. But I 
would very much like to hear the peas- 
ant and his brothers tell us what kind 
of future they would freely choose for 
themselves if allowed to do so by their 
masters. 

I hope in all this I have not been too 
hard on Dr. Wilhelmsen, whom I sin- 
cerely esteem in many ways. But I am 
sure he will not object to my feeling 
as strongly about the vision I see ahead 
of us as he does about the vision he 
sees behind us. Perhaps his own rich 
vision also lies ahead of us once more, 
in immensely broadened scope. So be it! 

W. Norris CLARKE 
New York, N. Y. 
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So You're Going to Europe? 


Roy J. Howard 


WAS HERDED off the ship at Le Havre, along with 
| the others, between barriers of white rollaway 

fences to a rail siding where stood a single train 
labeled “Boat Train.” I found my compartment without 
difficulty. A loud admonition from a lady seated in the 
corner greeted me as I entered: “Watch it! That hatbox 
has two fifths of bourbon in it!” 

Finally we were six in the compartment. The lady 
who had mysteriously arrived first along with her gear 
regaled us during the four-hour trip to Paris with a 
steady monolog of complaints about Europe. She began 
with the antique light bulb hanging dull and bare in 
the compartment and ended with the stupidity of the 
French for speaking French: “If they want to take 
my money, let them speak my language!” It was, we 
leaned without asking, her third trip to Europe. 

This was my introduction to certain mores of the 
American traveler on the Continent which the world 
press likes to caricature. And I must hasten to add that 
it was an entirely false impression. I never met, during 
my four years in Europe, any other specimen of this 
type. On the contrary, the Americans I observed wan- 
dering about were charming and well-scrubbed and 
sincere, and very much in pursuit of something which 
they respectfully expected Europe to supply. But what 
did they expect? And what really can Europe offer an 
American? 

I do not want to answer that in detail. I can’t; for 
everyone will have his own answer, if he has any at all. 
But I should like to present, for the consideration of 
one going to Europe, two cautions and a plea. 

The first caution is this: don’t expect answers to the 
questions which will sprout like weeds along your path. 
Why are the rooms and beds so preternaturally cold? 
Why is the food so expensive? Why does everyone 
dislike Americans? Why are the employes of the trans- 
port system so incredibly rude? Why is the weather so 
foul and the light so dim and the traffic so lethal? Why 
don't waiters put water on the table? How can anyone 
really believe that we used germ warfare in Korea? 
Why doesn’t he either smoke the cigarette or throw it 
away? Why are the cathedrals so dirty and the atten- 
dants so venal? Why does it take an eternity to get the 
check? And why, for Pete’s sake, won't fellow Ameri- 
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cans, neighbors by chance in train compartment or at 
café table, say hello? 

Don’t ask these questions; because none of them have 
any answers. And they don’t have any answers because 
the Europeans have never asked them. Don’t, in short, 
ask questions, except, as a final resort, of yourself. But 
then remember that your answers are merely your own. 

A second caution is this: don’t answer any questions 
the Europeans ask of you. Or better, since in politeness 
you must after all give some answers, don’t be led into 
the delusion that you are fulfilling a useful function in 
guiding the questioner to truth. It is true that the Euro- 
pean really wants to know, but it is obvious that you 
cannot inform him. Apart from a few paltry details, 
you have really no knowledge to convey. The European 
will agree with you only if you affirm what he knew 
or suspected already. If you tell him something different, 
be prepared to face an attitude of nonreceptivity, some- 
times militant, sometimes quiescent, but always im- 
pregnable. The reason is that your answers are, of 
course, prejudiced, and hence useless. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


Some confident affirmations you will hear over there 
will startle you. You may hear from a very intelligent 
Belgian university graduate that Lucky Strike cigarette 
tobacco is at one stage of its manufacture brushed with 
melted butter and put out in the sun to dry. Smile and 
express polite interest. Do likewise when a German tells 
you that the taxi drivers of Frankfurt carry large hounds 
with them in the front seat as surety that the GI’s will 
pay their fare. (It was a citizen of Frankfurt who told 
me this as we stood idly on the corner and watched 
as, one after the other, the dogless taxis passed. ) 

Deny modestly the assumption so general among 
Europeans, “You came by plane?’—unless, of course, 
you did. Nod sagely in agreement with your bibulous 
foreign companion who would like to inform you that 
Coca-Cola contains insidious amounts of a habit-forming 
drug (cocaine—coca, get it?), and that he for one is 
not in favor of sitting passively by while economic im- 
perialism saps the moral fiber of his nation. And try 
through it all not to think too often of a sign you saw 
painted in big block letters on the cement railway 
embankments outside Paris: “U. S. Go Home.” 

This sounds, so far, like propaganda for a “See-Amer- 
ica-First” campaign; and I do think, in fact, that more 
people should take that advice. But it is not merely 
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to be somber and cynical that I have put down these 
thoughts on visiting Europe. If I mention these false 
expectations and this uninformed dogmatizing, it is 
only to warn you that these are blind alleys that tempt 
you to turn into them, if only because no other way 
seems to present itself. 

There is another way, one which will unfold bit by 
bit the treasures that a trip to Europe can truly offer. 
I think it no exaggeration to say that this treasure is 
an enriching of your own mind, a broadening of your 
own vision of men and things. If you lack the capacity 
for such mental growth, Europe cannot give it to you. 
Europe can at most help you to discover it. 


LOOK AT WHAT IS THERE 


But discover it on what conditions? One condition, 
I believe, is reverence. There does not seem to be any 
other word for it. Instead of asking questions which 
to a European will appear meaningless, or offering 
answers which to a European are naive, let us cultivate 
a fine sense of respect and a certain sense of wonder. 

We must honor the “otherness” of the European, even 
if its surface manifestations annoy us. We must come 
to Europe as learners, pupils, childlike spirits. Perhaps 
Europe has nothing to teach us. That may very well 
be true. But it is certain that she cannot teach us any- 
thing if we do not come with a heart open to accept 





whatever she offers us. We come, not as critics or cru- 
saders, but as people who want to walk along the Seine 
at night, to see in the inky water the reflection of g 


building where Marie Antoinette was prisoner, to listen 
for Paris saying: “It is I, my friend, whom you see here,” | 


To those who are meditating a preparation—linguistic. 
sartorial, medical, historico-cultural, and so forth—foy 
European travel, I would suggest another aspect: a 
preparation which is moral, which is the cultivation of 
a virtue. And the name of the virtue is humility. 

In going to Europe we submit ourselves to an un. 
familiar and sometimes rude experience. If we do not 


rebel or begin to seek ourselves in what we gaze upon, | 


if we try to see Europe as a strange painting and not 


as a mirror, then perhaps we may sense through the | 


discomfort and coldness and loneliness the presence 


which John Henry Newman found in foreign places | 
and which he loved under the title, Spirit of Place, | 





tay BR? 


This spirit is a sensitive thing, frightened by sudden | 


movement and loud talk. But sit down some Saturday 
morning on a chair in the Luxembourg gardens and 
watch with a sense of wonder what goes on around you, 
The spirit will begin to show itself—you will not even 
know it. But soon you will come to think it a most 
logical thing, after all, to have paid to the old lady 
shuffling around the paths a few francs for the privilege 
of sitting in a chair. 
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tion of the Old Regime. 

Mr. Hales then describes the impact 
of the French Revolution on the Church 
in Europe, correctly attributing the 
fatal identification of the Church with 
counterrevolution in large part to the 
dangers created by foreign and domestic 
war. The tragic failure of the Directory 
to close the breach left the task of mak- 
ing peace with the Church to Napoleon. 
He realized that the majority of French- 
men remained faithful to the ancient 
Church and that it would be far wiser 
to control religion than to persecute it. 
By his Concordat, Napoleon helped to 
remind the world that the Church was 
not dependent on the political forms of 
the Old Regime, but could make terms 
with the new order. 

The author then describes the adjust- 


favorable interpretation of his data, But 
he faces all the thorny issues resolutely. 
He is inclined against all establishment 
as working to the detriment of the 
Church; he questions the value of a 


“regard the elimination of the Second 
Republic by Napoleon III as a crime” 
(p. 127) but welcomed the coup détat, 
though he quickly regretted his approv- 
al. Further, if Bishop Dupanloup was 
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ment of the Church to the restored con- 
servative monarchies on the Continent, 
though he notes the alliance of Cath- 
olics with the cause of revolution in 
Ireland and Belgium and the tragic mis- 
handling of the Polish revolt by Greg- 
ory XVI. He is fair in dealing with the 
crucial issue of Lamennais. At this point 
he turns aside from Europe to the prog- 
ress of the Church across the Atlantic, 


rately for High Mass, Low Mass and Requiem Mass. 
The Order and Canon are placed in the center between 
the Proper of the Season and the Proper of the Saints. 

*k Contains a complete alphabetical index and a table 

which covers the whole liturgical year. 

*i Includes a concise introduction 
which forms a guide to the use 
of the Missal, and an American 
Supplement. 


% Easy to read, double-column type. 


Available in 3 beautiful bindings. 
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Mr. Hales, who made his reputation 
with his biography Pio Nono, is rather 
favorably inclined to Pius IX, though 
not blind to his limitations. The Syllabus 
was a “move whose wisdom may well 
be doubted.” There follows a rather full 
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For information about the facilities of indi- 
vidual Jesuit colleges and universities, write 
or phone to the Director of Admissions of 
the institutions in which you may be in- 
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Departments 
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University of San Francisco 
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University of Santa Clara 
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COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver)............... LAS-Sy 

CONNECTICUT 
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ILLINOIS 

Loyola University (Chicago)......... LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Sc-Sy-Sp-AROTC 
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Loyola University (New Orleans) 
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MARYLAND 

Loyola College (Baltimore). ...LAS-G-AROTC 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 

Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
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MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
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St. Louis University 
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Canisius College (Buffalo) 
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Fordham University (New York) 
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Le Moyne College (Syracuse)....... LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 

John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
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Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 

; LAS-IR-Ed-Sc-AFROTC 
University of Scranton........ LAS-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 

Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
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Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 
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Georgetown University 
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closer to Napoleon III than to the Pope 
(p. 137), he must have been far indeed 
from the latter, as he had rejected Louis 
Napoleon from the moment of the coup 
d état; Windthorst could not have im- 
proved his position by introducing uni- 
versal suffrage in 1873, as it had existed 
since 1867 (p. 217); statements on the 
success of anticlericalism in the Italian 
Kingdom might be corrected in the light 
of William Halperin’s Italy and the 
Vatican at War. Finally, it is unfortunate 
to refer to the Dreyfus Affair as a plot 
(p. 233); it is strange to find the So- 
cialists omitted from the list of strong 
parties in Italy in 1922, when they were 
the largest (p. 263); it would seem that 
Hitler waged a Kulturkampf as early 
as 1936, instead of after the outbreak 
of the war (p. 273). 

This is not an excessive list of de- 
murrers in a volume that traverses so 
difficult a terrain. Nor do they substan- 
tially mar its value. The author succeeds 
in his purpose of giving a readable ac- 
count of the major problems faced by 
Catholics since the Age of the Enlight- 
enment. It is by far the best book in the 
field, and we can hope that it receives 
the widest extension by its choice by the 
Catholic Book Club. J. N. Moony 


Can We Limit War? 


CHOICE FOR SURVIVAL 
By Louis J. Haile. Harper. 147p. $2.75 


Writers on the implications of nuclear 
weapons customarily use the “shock 
treatment” approach. The temptations 
to do so are powerful, yet a one-sided 
presentation of the problems facing us 
can do real harm in our search for an 
answer. This book is an exception: it 
is a restrained analysis which gives as 
much importance to the encouraging 
factors as to the alarming ones. _ 

The author’s argument is that a future 
atomic war need not be an all-out war. 
That being the case, we should strive to 
work to limit war. “What we have to 
work with, first of all,” says Professor 
Halle, “is the natural disposition of all 
states to limit violence.” This short study 
is a closely argued statement by a for- 
mer member of the Policy Planning 
Staff of the State Department. Since 
1956 he has been visiting professor at 
the Institute of International Studies in 
Geneva. He here attacks the problem 
as he presumably would if he were still 
in the State Department. After all, 
nuclear weapons are not so utterly dif- 
ferent; they have not so canceled out the 
fundamental rules of war and polities 
that we cannot learn from history. 
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The writer examines whether it is 
possible to “erect a barrier against the 
gravitation of international politics to- 
wards the extreme of an all-out nuclear 
war.” He thinks this is possible. But his 
hopes do not lie in the direction of for- 
mal agreements or legal prohibitions. 
They lie in the change of our thinking 
about war itself. He does not agree that 
war is unlimited by nature. It has be- 
come absolute only in recent vears and 
because we have wished to make it so. 
As late as Wilson’s time it was still pos- 
sible to talk of “peace without victorv.” 
By the same token, he rejects the idea 
that “in war, there is no substitute for 
victory.” If past ages, at the height of 
dynastic ambitions, could set limits to 
their objectives, the present age has 
even more reason for setting up barriers 
against unlimited warfare. 

The difficulties arise from both sides. 
The democracies have shown a bent for 
all-out war. In the recent past, having 
gone belatedly to war, they prosecuted 
it with an emotional anim's that made 
the exercise of restraints virtually im- 
possible. On the Communist side there 
is the doctrine of world domination by 
force and the thesis of war’s “inevitabil- 
ity.” Hence the dilemma: the power of 
nuclear weapons to liquidate the human 
race as against the threat to our human 
values. Somewhere, the author is con- 
vinced, there is a middle road. 

Prof. Halle believes he has found the 
solution in a system of “graduated de- 
terrence.” We should be able to stop 
Soviet nibbling by our threat of military 
action which we really intend to carry 
out and which will be less than “massive 
retaliation.” Even if a war under these 
circumstances breaks out, there should 
be a tacit will on both sides not to allow 
it to expand into an all-out war. 

Can we, or the Soviets, or both parties 
together, keep a small war from becom- 
ing a 20-megaton one? The author can 
answer that a tacit understanding be- 
tween the two world centers of power 
not to allow such a limited war to get 
out of control is no more fragile than 
legal prohibitions and even supervised 
armaments inspection. Both can fail us 
at the tragic moment. For the human 
race it is more important what the 
rivals will do than what they can do. 
We can talk ourselves into an unlimited 
war; but we can also talk ourselves into 
a kind of war of the future which is 
limited not only in its operations but 
also in its objectives. 

Though the author touches only light- 
lv on the peacemaking work of the 
Church in the Middle Ages, his thoughts 
on the principle of limited warfare in- 
evitably recall the basic principle of 
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Catholic ethics of war and peace. Not 
pacifist. but hating war, the Church has 
long striven at least to circumscribe 
war's conduct and goals. 

This study runs harmonicusly in that 
same direction. He will be a great bene- 
factor to humanity who sells our politi- 
cal leaders. our strategists and public 
opinion on the once-honored but now 
overlooked idea that war is not unlim- 
ited by nature, least of all in the atomic 
age. Ropert A. GRAHAM 


Pepper and Salt 


A WEEKEND IN THE MIDDLE OF 
THE WEEK 
By Oliver St. John Gogarty. Doubleday. 
285p. $4.50 


As if Gogarty’s title were not provoca- 
tive enough, the subtitle is a come-on 
both intriguing and accurate: “and 
Other Essays on the Bias.” These essays 
are nothing if not personal—and the 
reactions to them are likely to be equal- 
ly personal and unpredictable. Gogarty 
can be witty, charming, irritating be- 
yond description, observing, snobbish, 
honest—but he cannot be dull. 

The range of material here covered 
is amazing. The title piece describes a 
weekend in one of those arks of houses 
down in Gloucester—and the whole 
thing is so mad that it is probably true. 

There were fifty-one rooms in the 
house; the guests were warned against 
getting lost; each room had its secret 
entrance; the hostess went swimming 
in the freezing water, eliciting from Go- 
garty the cryptic comment: “No wonder 
the Hesperus was wrecked.” He also 
sums up his midweek weekend by 
noting that no one would believe it 
anyway. 

Among the items falling under Go- 
garty’s sharp comments are interpreters 
of Joyce who never knew the man; 
George Bernard Shaw, “that colossal 
brat who, in spite of his great age, never 
grew up’; Eamon de Valera; Ouspen- 
sky, “that very serious, domineering and 
brusque humbug”; George Moore and, 
of course, the England whose cold cal- 
lousness cannot be excelled and whose 
agents have an appalling capacity for 
misgoverning. 

Gogarty is just as lavish and expres- 
sive in his approval, reserving his best 
and longest appreciations for Robert 
Flaherty and William Spickers, a doctor 
friend. His tribute to Dr. Spickers is 
touching in the warmth and genuineness 
of its affection and admiration. Most 
poignant is the unbelieving Gogarty’s 
attempt to comfort his friend whose 
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death was imminent: “. . . but I could 
not help wondering how much comfort 
my philosophy would bring me when 
it came to my turn.” Oliver St. John 
Gogarty’s turn came in the fall of 1957, 

Mary Stack McNIFF 


JOURNEY TO JAVA 
By Harold Nicolson. Doubleday. 335p. $5 


For his 70th birthday, friends presented 
Sir Harold Nicolson with “an enormous 
cheque,” which he immediately squan- 
dered on a delightful sea voyage to Java 
with his wife, Hon. V. Sackville-West. 
The presentation should be made an 
annual event, so long as Sir Harold pro- 
duces diverting journals of reflection as 
the result. 

Because of the Suez crisis, the Willem 
Ruys sailed round Africa, stopping at 
Capetown, Colombo, Medan and Singa- 
pore en route to Jakarta. The four-week 
journey left ample time for an immense 
quantity of startlingly diverse reading 
and for entertaining observations about 
fellow passengers. Sir Harold’s library 
—through which he wandered in search 
for the causes of “causeless melancholy” 
—ranged from Galen to Colin Wilson. 
The library and the quest are astonish- 
ing, and no one else surely could find 
such unalloyed intellectual fun in so 
grim a project. 

Sir Harold lacks—or has lost—the em- 
pathy that characterizes the great trav- 
eler; he does not see the strange worlds 
about him. Journey to Java is no new 
Marco Polo’s Travels or Mark Twain’s 
Following the Equator or even Aldous 
Huxley’s Jesting Pilate (though its au- 
thor shares with Huxley the assurance to 
be derived from Belloc’s couplet: 


Whatever happens, we have got 
The Maxim gun, and they have not). 


In fairness it must be said that the 
days were spent almost entirely at sea. 
And what Voyage to Java may lack of 
John Gunther's energetic travelese it 
more than makes up for in spry intelli- 
gence, ready discourse and gracious 
humor. Sir Harold and his book would 
be delightful travel companions. 

Francis J. CoRLEY 


YOU AND YOUR LEADERS 
By Elmo’ Roper. Morrow. 288p. $3.95 


This is an interesting and unusual book. 
It is the story of 20 years of American 
history told through an examination of 
the part played by the outstanding men 
of the period—Roosevelt, Willkie, Dew- 
ey, Truman, MacArthur, Marshall, Taft, 
Stevenson and Eisenhower. The book is 





unusual in its second phase of coverage, 
which is a history of public opinion of 
the period. This is done by reproducing 
the results of opinion polls taken by 
Elmo Roper, with a very occasional 
Gallup poll result added. The changes 
in public temper and, in the light of 
later events, how far that opinion was 
from being right on certain issues, and 
how in other instances the later events 
proved public opinion sound, make very 
interesting reading. 

The questions and poll results that 
are reproduced deal with public atti- 
tudes toward Presidents and candidates 
for that office, public attitudes on poli- 
cies, and reports on the reasons for the 
public’s attitudes on both men and poli- 
cies. 

One experiences mixed reactions in 
the reading. For one who lived through 
these 20 years, there is something of 
“living again” in these pages. One re- 
members his own feelings and impres- 
sions at the times, and compares them 
with the Roper presentation and the 
public-opinion polls. It is a fascinating 
examination of the validity of personal 
judgments made 10, 15 or 20 years ago. 

In terms of quantity, the treatment 
given to these men puts Roosevelt at 
the top (49 pages), with Eisenhower 
close behind, followed by Truman, 
Dewey and Stevenson (tied), Willkie, 
Marshall, Taft and MacArthur (15 
pages) in that order. 

Paut C. BARTHOLOMEW 


THE ROOTS OF HEAVEN 

By Romain Gary. Translated from the 
French by Jonathan Griffin. Simon & 
Schuster. 372p. $4.50 


At a time when the whole African con- 
tinent has assumed an alarming impor- 
tance in world affairs, this novel, which 
was awarded the Prix Goncourt and has 
sold more than 300,000 copies in the 
original, could not have appeared more 
propitiously. 

The author makes its central theme 
the work of an idealist who, wishing to 
save the dwindling elephant population, 
travels all over Africa with a battered 
briefcase containing petitions and prop- 
aganda on behalf of the elephants, 30,- 
000 of which are slain annually to satis- 
fy sportsmen as well as the natives who 
need protein in their diet. Mr. Gary has 
evidently used his chief figure, Morel, 
to elaborate an allegorical novel not 
only about colonialism, communism, 
nationalism and other contemporary ills 
of humanity, but also as a means of 
probing the essential nature of mankind. 

The story of Morel’s struggle on be- 
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half of elephants is intimately linked 
with some singularly curious characters 
-characters which Africa alone seems 
capable of attracting and holding. All 
of them lend color to this exciting novel 
of adventure and intrigue, for Morel 
is not interested only in the pachy- 
derms, but in each individual as he re- 
veals the motives locked in his heart. 
An air of complete authenticity, keen 
insight into the essential loneliness of 
individual characters, competent logic 
in the face of fantastic events and single- 
ness of purpose combine to signalize 
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this book. Romain Gary does not pull 
his punches. There is very little that is 
romantic or idealistic in the Africa he 
depicts, nor does he paint an optimistic 
picture of man, whether he be white or 
of any other hue, civilized or thousands 
of years behind us in culture. His Africa 
seems doomed, whether its destiny be 
controlled by the white man or by its 
own seething native masses. And so does 
all humanity. 

Yet, in isolated instances, we are per- 
mitted to see some of the triumphs of 
the human spirit. The reader will find 
here much to touch off the “shock of 
recognition” and to move him to medi- 
tation. Pierre CourtiNnEs 


FILMS 


VERTIGO (Paramount) is another of 
Alfred Hitchcock’s characteristically 
tricky exercises in suspense, and is quite 
interesting until it gets tangled up in 
its overelaborate plot machinery. 
Ostensibly it is about a former police 
detective (James Stewart) with a bad 
case of acrophobia, and a guilt complex 
arising out of it. He is hired to tail a 
wealthy young matron (Kim Novak) 
whose mental aberrations are of a more 
acute nature. She acts, at times, as 
though she is inhabited by the spirit of 
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her dead great-grandmother, and she has 
suicidal tendencies to boot. 

In the grip of a suicide urge, the hero- 
ine jumps into San Francisco Bay, the 
hero fishes her out, and abruptly their 
relationship of shadower and shadowed 
turns into the more conventional roman- 
tic one. Halfway through the picture, 
however, before anything much comes 
of the fact that the detective is falling 
in love with a married woman, she kills 
herself in a leap from a church steeple, 
up which, because of his acute fear of 
heights, the man cannot follow her. 

As the story continues its tortuous 
unwinding, some of the foregoing events 
turn out to have involved devious and 
hypersubtle deception. To say more 
might violate the rule against revealing 
the outcome of thrillers. This unwritten 
law should apparently be observed, even 
when, as in this case, the story has a 
pretentious implausibility about it that 
does not naturally inspire sentiments 
of tight-lipped loyalty in the spectator. 

Though the picture ultimately is a 
disappointment, much of it is a pleasure 
to watch. Whether Hitchcock is select- 
ing just the right camera angle or tran- 
sition to preserve a mood, or putting 
San Francisco and its environs to pic- 
turesque and flavorsome background use 
in VistaVision and Technicolor, or 
eliciting a good performance from the 
usually wooden Kim Novak, his hand 
has not lost its skill. It is hard, however, 
to forgive him for casting Barbara Bel 
Geddes in an insignificant role and 
dropping her in midstream without an 
explanation. [L of D: A-IT] 


NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS (War- 
ner) is a quite faithful adaptation of the 
very successful Broadway comedy of the 
same name. For screen purposes Andy 
Griffith repeats the role of Will Stock- 
dale, the unshakably genial and inno- 
cent hillbilly draftee who has the 
muscles to enforce his sunny outlook 
on life. Myron McCormick reappears as 
the harassed first sergeant who learns 
too late that a recruit who thinks it is 
an honor to be named Permanent La- 
trine Orderly is not necessarily an un- 
mixed blessing. The third important role 
in this broad spoof of the armed forces 
—the timid, nearsighted mouse of a 
draftee who wants to transfer from the 
Air Force into the infantry—is played 
competently enough by Nick Adams. 
Perhaps producer director Mervyn 
LeRoy was reluctant to tamper with 
a proven hit and consequently did not 
give real cinematic form to the material. 
Or perhaps he merely allowed the movie 
to run too long. Whatever the reason, 
it is considerably less funny than the 





BOOK SALE 


Pick up these bargains now 


for your summer reading 


CHRIST AND THE SAILOR 


by Peter Anson. A study of the maritime incidents 
of the New Testament, with a new and valuable 
insight to Our Lord and the disciples. 

Regularly $1.75, now 95¢ paperbound 


A PRIEST IN RUSSIA AND 
THE BALTIC 


by Charles Bourgeois, S.J. Most interesting eye- 
witness account of the Catholic way of life in the 
Baltic countries, and how shamefully they were 
treated by the Communists. 

Regularly $1.75; now 85¢ 


THE FIFTEEN SATURDAYS OF 
THE ROSARY 


by Bartolo Longo—Servant of God. Instructions 
and meditations on the devotion of the 15 Satur- 
days in honor of the 15 mysteries of the Rosary. 


Large print. Regularly $1.25; now 55¢ 


THE CATHOLIC FAITH IN OUTLINE 


by Father James MacLoughlin. An easy-to-read 
synopsis, adapted for preacher and teacher. 
Regularly $3.75; now $1.95 


THE PRIEST AT PRAYER 


by E. Escribano, C.M. This book of meditations 
has already run into five editions in the original 


Spanish. Regularly $3.75; now $1.95 


ELOQUENT INDIAN 


by John B. McGloin, S.J. The life of the famed 
California Jesuit, James Bouchard. Son of a 
French mother and a Delaware Indian father, 
Bouchard rose to become an outstanding figure in 
both Catholicism and in the Far West. His fiery 
sermons captivated his audiences. Fully docu- 


mented. Regularly $5.00; now $2.25 


DIARY OF A COUNTRY PRIEST 


by Bernanos. Image series. Regularly 65¢; now 40¢ 


FATHER SIX 


by Msgr. A. Olichon, with introduction by Graham 
Greene. Story of an unusual Annamese priest who 
died in 1899 after a remarkable career. Gives a 
new aspect of the translation of Christian culture 
into the idiom of the Far East. 

Regularly $1.50; now 70¢ 


(Books postpaid when payment accompanies 
order. Minimum order, $1.00. Please men- 
tion this ad when ordering.) 


We offer substantial DISCOUNTS on 
most BOOKS of all publishers. Ask for 
our free MASTER LIST of over 1,000 
Catholic titles, catalogued by subject and 
title, with description of each work. 


Academy Library Guild 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
BOX 549 FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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HELP NEW JERSEY'S BOYSTOWN. Sub- 
scribe to The Sacred Heart Union Maga- 
zine, published quarterly in the interest of 
New Jersey’s Boystown. $1.00 a year. Write 
to Father Egan, New Jersey’s Boystown, 


Kearny, N. J. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc.. 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LINENS—NEW CREASE-RESISTING ALB 
LINEN and other beautiful linens by the 
yard. Also, imported Hand Embroidered 
Altar Linens made to your specifications. 
Write for illustrated brochure. Mary Moore 
—Box 394 M—Davenport, Iowa. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion 15,000; Catholics 21. Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. 








RUSSELL KIRK 
Author of The Conservative Mind 
is now editing MODERN AGE: 


A CONSERVATIVE REVIEW 
Quarterly—$3.00 a year 
“Speaks out forthrightly""—London Times 
FREE COPY ON REQUEST 
Write Foundation for Foreign Affairs, Inc. 
64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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measure of laughs and of imaginative 
comedy writing. [L of D: A-I] 


FRAULEIN (20th Century-Fox) has 
what is undoubtedly a valid theme—the 
plight of a decent young German girl 
in postwar Berlin. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the film conveys this theme in 
terms of undignified, cliff-hanging melo- 
drama in which the heroine (Dana 
Wynter) is on the point of starving or 
being raped every reel or so. 

If her perils are exaggerated, so too 
is her good fortune. She is persistently 
wooed by an altogether honorable and 
eligible American officer (Mel Ferrer). 
Furthermore, her future as an American 
war bride is assured when a chivalrous 
Negro MP (James Edwards) simply 
erases “Occupation: Prostitute” from 
her working papers. The way in which 
this erroneous designation got there 
is just another of the film’s many im- 
probabilities. [L of D: A-III] 

Morra WaALsH 


THE WORD 


Brethren, do not be surprised that the 
world should hate you. We, remember, 
have changed over from death to life, 
in loving the brethren as we do; where- 
as, if a man is without love, he holds 
fast by death (1 John 3: 13-14); Epistle 
for the Second Sunday after Pentecost). 





Every time we read an Epistle such as 
this of today’s Mass, we assume at once, 
and understandably, that St. John the 
Evangelist is repeating himself. He is; 
but perhaps not exactly as we assume. 
What John is here rehearsing is not only 
and not chiefly his standard Little chil- 
dren, love one another, his habitual ex- 
hortation to fraternal charity. What is 


| first in John’s thoughts here is what is 


X2 25 icon prints of Our Lady 1.00 
X3 20 posteard size icon prints 2.00 
X4 10 posteards of Our Lady 1.00 | 
BP36 Set of pamphlets on Eastern Rites 
(15) 1.50 
Greeting Cards (no message) 
(per dozen) 1.00 
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Catholic Books in Print (a cumulative 
bibliography), 
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C. F. Petelle, Box 289, Maywood, Illinois 
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first in John’s thought throughout his 
Gospel; that strict separation, that hope- 
less opposition and relentless conflict 
which exists and always will exist be- 
tween life and death, between light and 
darkness, between Christ and what John 
calls (as Christ did) the world. 

There is no getting round the staring 
fact that St. John—like St. Paul and St. 
Peter and all the recorded apostolic 
preachers of the good news—was an 
either-or man. The apostles keep insist- 
ing that the Christian simply cannot 
have things both ways, simply cannot 
expect to embrace and enjoy both ends 
of a flat contradiction. 

Such apostolic doctrine, however un- 
palatable to calculating natures, is not 





without precedent; it did not originate 
with John or Paul or Peter. A man can- 
not be the slave of two masters at once; 
either he will hate the one and love the 
other, or he will devote himself to the 
one and despise the other. You must 
serve God or money; you cannot serve 
both. Thus Christ our Lord in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

How timeless are the Gospels and 
Epistles, how dateless are the words of 
our divine Lord, how topical and typical 
and true is this stabbing doctrine of 
ecither-or! And let there be no minimiz- 
ing of the very real and difficult chal- 
lenge that arises for the follower of 
Christ in every age, the poignant prob- 
lem of the normal, earnest Christian 
Catholic man who, like everybody else, 
would honestly like to be like everybody 
else, and who cannot honestly be like 
everybody else. 

Three men line up at a bar: a hard- 
shelled Baptist, a thirsty Catholic and 
an even thirstier agnostic tippler. (The 
thing is unlikely, granted; but let it 
stand as a useful and wistful hypoth- 
esis.) Three men would like to go fishing 
in the dark hours of Sunday morning: 
a genial Jew, a good Catholic and a 
piscatorial Presbyterian who suffers from 
a long-winded minister. Three men have 
growing families, very rapidly growing 
families: a sincere but yague Protestant, 
a faithful Catholic and an unblushing 
secularist or pagan with unblushing 
male instincts and appetites. 

In all these tempted trios we are not 
now asking who is right and who is 
wrong in his beliefs and habitual out- 
look and general behavior. We are not 
inquiring who are the good guys and 
who are the varmints. We are merely 
observing what is there, in each case, 
to observe: that the Catholic man is 
indeed in the middle, for the Catholic 
fellow is, of necessity, the either-or fel- 
low. He cannot catch his Sunday morn- 
ing fish and receive his Sunday morning 
Eucharist; and the immediate point is 
oddly sharpened (as it happens) by the 
odd fact that the fish is a symbol of the 
Eucharist. It is a symbol; but it is not 
It. Sometimes the follower of Christ 
cannot even have the symbol and the 
thing symbolized. 

We, remember, have changed over 
from death to life, admonishes St. John. 
The change would seem to be a wel- 
come one, involving no special problem 
or quandary or vexation. Not so. 
Strangely enough, every one of us fol- 
lowers of the Lord Christ continues per- 
versely, as an inheritor of original sin, 
to be—like Keats listening to the night- 
ingale—half in love with easeful death. 

VincENT P. McCorry, S.J- 
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Schools and Colleges 








District of Columbia 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 


For particulars address 
the Director of Admissions. 





Indiana 


SAINT MARY'S 
NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Course leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Music, 
Bachelor of Fine Arts, Academic and basic 
professional courses in Nursing. Graduate 
Department of Sacred Theology. 


Catalogs on request 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX L 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





St. Mary-Of-The-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S.. 
B.F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 


ments. including music, art, journalism, home 
economics, speech and drama, secretarial. 
Elementary and secondary teacher training. 
Extensive campus. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 


Box 77, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 


Maryland 





COLLEGE OF 
NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE i0, MARYLAND 


Conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Program leading to A.B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 


Teacher Training Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 





New Jersey 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


New York 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 4 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 
on-the HUDSON 


Grades 1-12. Accredited by Board of Re- 
gents and Middle States Assn. College Pre- 
paratory courses. Excellent instruction with 
approved methods. Home-like atmosphere, 
careful supervision. Fire-proof buildings. 
42 acre campus. Catalog. 57 miles N. Y. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 


Provost, Newburgh, New York Phone 800 





GOOD COUNCIL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
$.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Fortv Minutes From New York City. 











New | York 
MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 





Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 


Secretarial. Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics, 


CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street. New 
York: N.Y. 

Also in Quebec City, Canada, 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Paris and 


Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Fifth Ave. and 
Address Rever- 


Marymount 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. 
end Mother. 





LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
paratory school under Christian 
Brothers. Accredited college prep- 
aration. Grades 9-12. Small classes. 
ROTC highest rating. Beautiful 
160-acre emus on Great South 


Bay. ie yea 
Write ior “bay wg og 
Box Y, Dakdal 1., New York 
Pennsylvania 





RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 
Fully accredited. Pre-school through high 
school for girls. Boarding and day. College 
preparatory, art, music, family living, secre- 
tarial. Sports. Wooded 27-acre campus. Con- 
ducted by the Religious of the Assumption. 
Schools also in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. 
Write for catalog. 

Dept. A, 3480 W. School House Lane 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 





Mount Aloysius 


Junior College for Girls 


Accredited A.A., A.S. degrees. Liberal arts, 
music, drama, art (interior decoration), pre- 
laboratory technology, pre-occupational. ther- 
apy. Secretarial, foreign-language sec’l., med. 
sec’l., med. record librarian. Home ec., mer- 
chandising. State year of graduation. Also 
high school. Academic, general and commer- 
cial. ngigme social program. Sisters of 
Mercy. Catalog. 


Dean, Box C, Cresson, Pa. 





Marywood College 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., 
B.S., B.M., M.S. degrees. Liberal Arts, voca- 
tional home economics, music (NASM, Acc.), 
art, secretarial, teaching (elementary, sec- 
ondary), librarianship, drama, psychology, 
social service, science, medical technology. 
Special education. Modern theatre. Gym with 
largest pool in East. Conducted by Sisters. 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Catalog. Give date of H. S. graduation. 
Registrar, Marywood College, Box A, Scranton, Pa. 
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Cabling all parents! 


Protect your investments 


You have sons and daughters graduating this June. 
Their education was a big investment. Protect it. Keep 
their minds alive with sound, clear, challenging read- 
ing. Their tendency is to stop reading. Give your 
graduates AMERICA to keep them reading and your 
investment will bear fruit. 


What to give a priest? 


For ordination? for an anniversary? Why not give 
AMERICA, for one, two or three years? It is a wel- 
come gift to a priest! Not many people think of it. 
For a newly ordained priest, what a valuable guide 
to have in starting out to deal with the problems of 


the laity! 


You don’t have to pay at once. Expenses may be -high just 
now. We'll send you a bill later—but not for a month at least. 
(See check below. ) 





Please send a gift subscription 


to AMERICA for : 
, Street 


year @ $7.00 
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} 2 years @ $14.00 FROM: 


(special gift rate) , 
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C1) 3 years @ $20.00 


(special gift rate) EIN EE Pe Ee gree Zone 
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